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RARE REFECTORY TABLE IN YEW-TREE AND OAK, CARVED ON ALL FOUR SIDES. | 
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Pale yellow ground with all pastel shade colours in the flowers. Very 
suitable for a Queen Anne Room. Size 20 ft. 8 ins. by 13 ft. 10 ins. 


Price $3,275 landed, all charges paid. 


Telegraphic Address : 
‘Pontarpets, Padd, London.’ 
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rom the collection of authentic pieces 
of Old English Silver at 112, 
Regent Street, London. 


FOUR-PIECE TEA SERVICE, GEORGE III, 
1800/r. MAKER: J. EMES. 


The 
Goldsmiths & 
Silversmiths 
Company, Ltd. 


Erperts in Old Silver 


112, Regent Street 
London, W.1 
Telephone No.: REGent 3021. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO BY APPOINTMENT TO 


H.M. Queen Mary H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
1929-1936 





HANDBOOKS: 


“The English Chair—Its History and Evolution” 
PRICE 8/6 POST FREE $2.50 IN U.S.A 


“Old English Furniture’ 
REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 
PRICE 6/- POST FREE $1.50 IN U.S.A. 

















Chippendale mahogany Dwarf Cupboard, having 
open bookshelf above with pierced fret sides 
Width 2ft. 8in. Height 4ft. (Lin. 
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Chippendale mahogany Elbow Chair, with lattice 








back and caned seat 
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OLD ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL SILVER, WORKS 
OF ART, etc. 


10 QUEEN STREET MAYFAIR 
Telephoncs: Groevenor 332 LONDON, W.1 























| Telephone : Mayfair 6622 ESTABLISHED 1794 Telegrams: Puttickdon, Wesdo, London 
| MESSRS. 
| PUTTICK & SIMPSON 

| LTD. 


72 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
HOLD FREQUENT SALES BY AUCTION 


\| Old English Furniture, Porcelain, Glass, Objects of Art, Needlework and Rugs, Old Silver, Sheffield Plate and Jewellery, Pictures, 
| Drawings, Engravings and Old and Modern Etchings, Postage Stamps, Books and MSS., Musical Instruments, etc. 


VALUATIONS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Note. Messrs. Puttick & Simpson hope to continue their Sales through the months of August and September this year 
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IX. TASTE 


E began the last chapter with the assertion that 

W design is the most important of all problems of 

art; and that of course is true ; but it does not 

cover the equally important problem of appreciation. 

Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that it is the 

same problem viewed from different angles: that of the 
maker and that of the user. 

If we use the term “ art’”’ in its widest sense of putting 
together according to a preconceived plan and include 
all utilitarian arts, we find that there is one great dis- 
tinction between these and the fine arts from the user’s 
point of view, a much greater distinction than from the 
maker’s point of view. The utilitarian and the fine arts 
depend on the same elements of design—spheres, cubes, 
cones, cylinders, etc. ; but they also sometimes overlap 
in function as, for example, in architecture. All utilitarian 
considerations are capable of purely objective, impersonal 
proof, because the purposes of this art are foreknown and 
can be precisely stated. If the famous French architect 
Le Corbusier’s dwelling houses are what he calls them, 
namely, machines a habiter, they can, like any other 
machinery, be proved to be good, or even the best 
amongst other such machines, just as one can prove that, 
say, a Blenheim bomber is better than a Heinkel ; sub- 
jective, personal opinions do not count. There is no 
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HOW TO APPRECIATE ART 


BY HERBERT FURST 


such thing as relatively good plumbing, welding, rivet- 
ing or what not, nor is there such a thing as a relatively 
good aeroplane design except in relation to a given pur- 
pose. Utilitarian design is scientific. 

But the moment we touch upon any question of fine 
art, that is to say, on esthetics, we come upon the 
personal factor, as of course we must, since esthetics 
depend upon feelings, not on knowledge. 

Now one can state a scientific problem accurately and 
precisely, and such a problem can be solved in the same 
way ; moreover, proof of its successful solution can be 
given irrespective of any personal feelings on the matter. 

One cannot state an esthetic problem accurately and 
precisely ; one can only state it vaguely, and thus it is 
capable of many different solutions, and their success or 
failure is a matter of purely personal feelings or sensi- 
bility. 

Perhaps the Byzantine Madonnas of Mount Athos 
manufacture come nearest to a fine art example of 
utilitarian art. In these the general design, the materials 
to be used, the exact pigments and their corresponding 
colours, were prescribed. We have no doubt that the 
monkish painters were under the jurisdiction of a master 
critic, who probably was a cleric rather than an artist or 
one versed in zsthetics, and who therefore could pro- 
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nounce the work good or bad in every detail. But how 
such an approved machine of worship would actually 
function in the mind of the beholder, of that he had no 
knowledge ; the users alone could tell. The reactions on 
the mind would be swayed by all manner of and perhaps 
quite irrelevant associations. 

The nearest case to such likenesses of the Mother of 
God are the portraits of human beings. Here, too, the 
problem might seem capable of fairly precise and accurate 
statement in one single word: likeness. Every portrait 
painter as efficient and as frank as Jan van Eyck, one of 
the alleged Fathers of Oil Painting, would subscribe to this 
master’s motto, affixed to his portrait of a man, now in 
the National Gallery; it reads: ‘ Als ich Kan” and 
means: “ As I can but not as I will ’—an old Flemish 
proverb. Interpreted, this means that even a Van Eyck 
was fully aware of his limitations. If he himself then 
thought the likeness “‘ good, considering,’’ what proof is 
there that it was good from the beholder’s point of view, 
and who can say what thoughts were evoked in the minds 
of different beholders even in Van Eyck’s lifetime? 

It may, however, be objected that although the 
beholder, and especially one of to-day, would not attempt 
to judge the likeness, would confine himself strictly to 
Art, i.e., to drawing, design, colour, he is entitled to 
assume that at least in these subjects he could form a 
verdict of authority. Is that so certain ? 

The reader will no doubt still remember the storm of 
indignation aroused by the action of our National Gallery 
when they caused the Velazquez portrait of Philip IV of 
Spain to be restored and, in our opinion, did so with 
success, but in the opinion of many others “ ruined ” it. 
It is an old story. Such opinions are in fact traditional, 
and held by those who see in the ravages of time an 
added beauty. 





Here is a confirmation which we have recently dis- 
covered in a book of anecdotes published in the twenties 
of the last century ; it has lost its title-page so we cannot 
quote its source. It is, however, convincing. 

“When Richardson* was a very young man, in the 
course of his practice he painted the portrait of a very 
old lady, who, in conversation at the time of her sitting 
to him, happened to mention that when she was a girl 
about sixteen years of age she sat to Van Dyke for her 
portrait. This immediately roused the curiosity of 
Richardson, who asked a hundred questions, many of 
them unimportant: however, the circumstance which 
seemed to him as a painter to be of the most consequence 
in the information he gained was this ; she said she well 
remembered that at the time when she sat to Van Dyke for 
her portrait and saw his pictures in his gallery, they 
appeared to have a white and raw look, in comparison 
with the mellow and rich tone which we now see in them 
and which time alone must have given to them, adding 
much to their excellence.” 

Here, then, we have an eye-witness of Van Dyke’s—or 
van Dyck’s—original quality, unless of course we 
imagine that he hung his “ Gallery ’’ not for the benefit 
of his contemporaries as a recommendation but for 
those who came two or three hundred years after: nota 
very plausible alternative. 

Now Velazquez was van Dyck’s contemporary, and 
the “‘ white and raw look ”’ is precisely what was criticized 
in the restored “ Philip IV.”’ It follows, therefore, that 
his admirers have in fact been praising him not for his 
achievement but that ‘‘ mellow and rich tone which time 
alone must have given them.” They may, conceivably, 


* Jonathan Richardson (1665-1745), one of Kneller’s successors as a fashionable 
portrait painter and who influenced both Hogarth and Reynolds, 
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be right; Velazquez, van Dyck, and all the other old 
masters may have been more concerned with pleasing 
distant posterity than their own patrons, though that does 
not seem very likely; but our point here is that their 
contemporaries did not see what posterity sees, and there- 
fore did not praise what posterity praises. 

Whereas a machine that has gone rusty and has been 
cleaned before the decay has gone too far can function as 
it did when it was new, it would seem that, in the eyes of 
many, a “ Fine Art Machine’’ does not even begin to 
function until it has gone rusty and begun to decay. So 
convinced are some of this strange conception of art 
that for two hundred years at least painters tried to make 
their pictures look “‘ as brown as a fiddle ’”’ ; and sculptors 
even in our own days produce torsi, that is to say, figures 
lacking heads, arms, and legs, in emulation of the 
ruined remains of the antique. It is perhaps not quite 
fair to attribute such romantic reasons to our contempo- 
raries ; what sways them rather is the fact that in the 
abstract a torso is much more easily made to look satis- 
fying to the eye than a whole figure, because the head 
and the limbs are difficult to contain within a solid mass 
of rhythmic planes. In other words, zsthetical consider- 
ations prompt the artist of to-day to leave off precisely 
where the major difficulties begin. 

One thing is certain, when a work of fine art has ceased 
to function in respect of the purpose for which it was 
created, then it may still be appreciated as a design. So 
truly is this the case that there is a school of thought that 
would deny the work of art—the machine—any function 
except that of looking beautiful as a design. 

There are women who also have no other function, and 
who are therefore admired in that same sense. What is 
forgotten, however, is that the “ design ”’ of woman, as 
the “ design ”’ of man, is the result of their respective 
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functions—a principle that rules the whole of creation— 
except in works of art created by man, where function 
is often quite wrongly interpreted. Hence a further 
addition to the difficulties of stating the purposes of works 
of art precisely and of judging their qualities accurately. 

We are too apt to forget that in their origin and 
intention the Pyramids are not Art, neither is the 
Parthenon ; the Colosseum is not Art, neither is West- 
minster Abbey, but St. Peter’s in Rome, and St. Paul’s 
in London, are primarily art ; the sculpture of Donatello 
and of Michelangelo was not primarily Art, but the 
sculpture of Thorwaldsen and Flaxman was ; the paintings 
of Giotto or of Rogier van der Weyden were not pri- 
marily art, those of the Carracci or of Tiepolo were. 
William Blake was not primarily an artist or a poet, and 
with some of the later painters, such as Pissarro or Seurat 
or Cézanne, it is difficult to say just what they were ; 
perhaps research estheticians would best describe their 
profession. Possibly there was purer Art in China and 
Japan, where it was practised, curiously interwoven with 
poetry, by emperors and empresses and statesmen ; 
though there was also a vulgar art, held in correspondingly 
low esteem, that was not primarily Art, but nevertheless 
far from vulgar in design or execution. 

The more deeply one goes into these matters the more 
complex they become. If one cannot state the problem 
precisely, how is one to judge the quality of their many 
and so different solutions? Even if one avoids the 
difficulty by saying that it is a matter of taste, one is 
landed in a new dilemma, for taste, which should be a 
personal preference, is manifestly often quite impersonal, 
or an amalgam of the personal and the impersonal. 

For thousands of years the Egyptians seem to have 
remained true to a rigid taste in art; yet whilst that 
taste, called a style, preserved its main characteristics, 
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there were subtle, not immediately striking, variations in 
its flavour during certain dynasties. In the history of 
Greek art and its Roman development, one finds a pro- 
gressive technical evolution even after the style has 
reached its esthetic zenith in Greece, and then a sudden 
collapse both in technique and in esthetics. 

These changes have nothing to do with progressive 
evolution, or one would not find, as one does, examples of 
good taste, say, in Javan textiles or Mexican pottery ; 
one would not find brilliant examples of stained glass 
preceding very poor examples of yet much greater 
technical qualities. Nor can good taste be due to the 
emergence of good artists. Pheidias was no more the 
creator of the antique ideal than Michelangelo of the 
Renaissance ideal ; one needed his Pericles, the other his 
Medicis, and both much more besides. 

Nor can we even believe that the Greeks under 
Pericles, the Italians under their Renaissance princes, had 
a better taste than we—were in other words more artistic. 
There is no proof whatever that the individual appreci- 
ates Art even when great works surround him. In fact 
environment seems to have no more powerful influence 
than that of imposing a habit, an expectation, on the 
average individual. He becomes accustomed to Art as 
to any other diet, and is puzzled by a new style as he is by 
an unaccustomed flavour, which he dislikes until he is 
assured that it is all right, or, better still, that it is a 
delicacy. In such circumstances he may even go on pre- 
tending to like and praising to others a flavour which he 
does not personally and really relish at all. 

It is in this way that the Italian taste of the Renaissance, 
the French taste of the XVII Ith century in this country, 
and the English taste of the XIXth century on the Conti- 
nent found favour. No doubt the few possessed dis- 
crimination and sensible reasons for their preferences, but 
the many aped those whom they considered their betters. 
This tendency is in fact the mother of fashions; and 
incidentally accounts for most of its absurdities. 

The cottager who treasures a cheap imitation of a 
pair of china vases, in design remote descendants of a 
pair that perhaps once graced Queen Marie Antoinette’s 
boudoir, is still subconsciously aping his betters, but he 
may also get a genuine thrill from them ; they may bring 
into his home a sparkle of light and colour and with it a 
sense of opulence. 

Inversely, the Bloomsbury intellectual who escapes 
from his environment into a cottage, which the cottager, 
plagued with rheumatism through its damp brick floors 
and its lack of labour-saving devices, gladly abandons— 
that intellectual apes his inferiors and hangs a warming 
pan and a rushlight holder in the book-lined room he 
uses as a study and imagines he is exercising his taste. 
Like the cottager, he, too, may have got a thrill out of his 
fancies, only in his case he has got it out of discarded 
‘“* machines,”’ out of things that were made for other than 
esthetical purposes. 

“ Have nothing in your house,” says Ruskin some- 
where, “‘ but what you know to be useful or believe to be 
beautiful.’ That is a Ruskinian counsel of perfection in 
the guise of a moral precept. Life in such a house would 
be extremely unsettled, because none who conscientiously 
endeavoured to follow this advice would ever be quite 
certain of the borderline between use and beauty. 

If the cottager’s china vase and the intellectual’s 
warming pan give them a sense of comfort and pleasure, 


why should they discard things the beauty and the use of 
which may be extremely doubtful ? 

Besides, one does not believe things to be beautiful ; 
one believes only where one is not certain, where one 
does not know ; but one does know beauty as one knows 
sunshine, and warmth, and comfort—or not at all. It is 
this knowledge which is taste ; nor does it matter in the 
least if another person does not believe in this taste. He 
doesn’t know, so he cannot judge. 

So we arrive at the paradox that persons may sur- 
round themselves with works of art which they believe 
to be beautiful because they have been told so on good 
authority, and yet have no personal experience, no taste 
of beauty. 

Unfortunately this reliance on good judges often 
causes not only much disappointment but even financial 
loss. 

Ten or twelve years ago there were numberless 
collectors of etchings who bought etchings guided by 
authorities in such matters, but without any personal 
liking for them. They collected them in Solander cases ; 
they framed them and hung them on their walls and lived 
in the odour, if not of sanctity, at least of connoisseurship. 
There were even some who never troubled to open a 
parcel of new etchings when it arrived, but put it away 
in a safe place as if its contents had been banknotes. And, 
in fact, at that time they were better than banknotes 
because they yielded interest beyond the reach of the 
income tax collector—until the bottom fell out of the 
market in the big slump. 

Against this danger the genuine collector who relies 
on his taste, and on that alone, should be immune. The 
relations of art to money values is precarious in the 
extreme. One can no more assess the money value of 
Botticelli’s “‘ Primavera ”’ in Florence than one can deter- 
mine that of spring in Tuscany. All one can do to bring 
the two values into some sort of relation is to consider how 
much one can afford to spend on the enjoyment of art 
or of Nature, which is rather a different matter than the 
same problem applied to the investment value. 

Still, even in such sordid associations there is one 
certainty: the art lover or collector who spends what he 
can afford on what he likes, oysters and champagne, 
cheese and beer, El Greco and Rubens, Hogarth and 
Cruikshank it really does not matter so long as it 
is a matter of taste—in the metaphysical quite as truly as 
in the physical sense—such an art lover, we say, has 
always a balance in his favour. 

The world is so disturbed to-day that no one knows 
what his money is worth until he spends it. The collector 
of ten and twenty years ago appears to have lost heavily 
because money values have dropped in the art market ; 
but he has really lost nothing in art values. A Rem- 
brandt or a Whistler etching is as good to-day as ever 
it was, or for that matter as bad; for not all Rem- 
brandts and still less all Whistlers are equally good. 

This brings us to what is perhaps the most fascin- 
ating occupation for the true appreciator of art, and that 
is a self-examination in art values, a probing into one’s 
own taste. 

Take such well-known prints as those by Diirer and 
Rembrandt and try to compare them not only in order to 
determine the difference between one master and another 
but also between the different “ expressions ”’ of one and 

(Continued on page 21) 
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PSEUDO - ANTIQUE MEDAL OF CONSTANTINE. 


Obverse. End of XVth century. Probably Burgundian 


a problem of the history of art and civilization. 

Forgery could only flourish in civilizations where the 
artist was appreciated as an individual, or where products 
of former epochs were sought after for their antiquarian 
value.* The demand exceeding the supply, the stimulus 
to forgery was given. 

It is well known that in the Roman Empire, Grecian 
originals and their copies were collected with the same 
ardour with which we collect old masters. A widely 
ramified industry of forgery was consequently evoked. 
However, it is nearly impossible to tell where mere 
copying merges into forgery. For the aim of the Roman 
artists was to imitate the Greeks as closely as possible. 

After the decline of the Roman Empire the cultural 
premisses for forgery of works of art were wanting. The 
relation of man to art became primitive again, as it had 
been in the pre-classical world. At most, coins and certain 
rare objects of religious veneration were forged. But it 
was from these branches of forgery that the earliest 
forgeries of works of art arose, appearing in the tran- 
sitional stage between the Gothic and the Renaissance era. 

In the years 1401 and 1402 the Duke Jean de Berry, 
famous as the first collector in the modern sense of works 
of art, bought four or five big golden medals in precious 
settings from two Italian art dealers residing in Paris and 
Bourges. The medals represent symbolically the history 
of Christianity under the Roman Emperors Augustus, 
Tiberius, Philipp, Constantine and Heraclius. Two of 


Pre retin has not only a criminal aspect ; it is also 


*In the art of Eastern Asia the distinction between original and copy has 
never been anything but vague ; a fact which it is very difficult for the European 
mind to grasp. The remarks are confined to European art. 
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REVERSE, showing the extremely slender figures favoured by 
the late Gothic artists 


these medals, those of Constantine and Heraclius, have 
survived in bronze casts. Through several centuries they 
passed for originals, though their Latin and especially their 
Greek inscriptions at once prove them to be forgeries, 
quite apart from considerations of style. No modern 
connoisseur would mistake them for works of classical 
antiquity. Art criticism was hardly in the first stage of 
its development. 

The series of medals must have been made about the 
year the Duke acquired them, and were very probably 
made locally. The equestrian likeness of Constantine 
on the obverse of one of the medals reoccurs on the 
miniature Fol. 51 r. of the famous prayer-book of the 
Duke, ‘‘Les trés riches heures de Chantilly,” illustrated 
by Paul of Limburg and his brothers, in the begin- 
ning of the XVth century. Here the foremost of the 
Three Wise Men from the East will be found to corre- 
spond in almost every detail to the Constantine. The 
two female figures symbolizing Church and Synagogue 
on the reverse side of the medal, with the cross growing 
out of the spring of life between them, have the extremely 
slender figures favoured by the late Gothic artists. 
Possibly the forger belonged to the circle of the brothers 
of Limburg, i.e., the artistic circles round the Duke 
himself. 

On the obverse of the medal of Heraclius is the 
head of the alleged Emperor with a crescent and celestial 
rays descending. On the reverse Heraclius is represented 
entering Constantinople with the relic of the holy cross 
which he had captured from the Persians. In the medals 
of Constantine and Heraclius, forgery of coins and relics 
merge into one another. However, the still partly 
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PSEUDO-ANTIQUE MEDAL OF HERACLIUS. Obverse. 
End of XVth century. Probably Burgundian 


religious interest in the monuments of the Christian 
antiquity soon receded behind the purely archzological 
interest in the art of pagan antiquity. The archzological 
studies of the Humanists exercised an increasing attraction 
on the artists themselves. Padua was one of the most 
important centres of this movement. Between 1559 and 
1565 the Paduan goldsmith Giovanni da Cavino (1500- 
1570) created several hundreds of medals representing 
famous personalities of antiquity, which were imitations 
of the style of Roman coins. Cavino’s learned friend, 
the Humanist Allessandro Bassiano, furnished him with 





MEDAL OF AGRIPPINA. Obdverse so-called “‘ Paduan,”’ 
1559-1565 


REVERSE, showing Heraclius entering Constantinople 


the prototypes. The interest roused by these forged 
medals (the so-called ‘‘ Paduans ’’) was primarily focused 
on the persons supposed to be represented on them. 

It will be understood that at this period gross diver- 
gences from the original passed unperceived. Nor were 
inscriptions examined closely. An Olifant of the XIth or 
XIIth century ornamented with a band of tendrils and 
a relief frieze representing a mythological hunting scene 
bears a later inscription. Of late, the horn, the origin of 
which is uncertain, has been believed by an expert to be 
Byzantine. Its inscription runs : 





MEDAL OF AGRIPPINA. Reverse 
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“NOTUM SIT OMNIBUS CORNU ISTUD ASPICIENTIBUS 

QUOD COMES ALBERTUS ALSATIENSIS LANGRAVIUS DES 

HAPISP(URG) NATUS SACRIS RELIQUIIS CORNU ISTUD 
DITAVIT. HEC ACTA SUNT ANNO MCXCVIIII.” 


According to it the horn was bequeathed with relics in 
it by the Landgrave Albrecht III, “‘ the Wealthy,”” who 
died in 1199, and was the great-grandfather of the first 
Hapsburg Emperor, Rudolph. An old tradition says 
that he left it to the Hapsburgian convent Muri in the 
Aargau. From here it caine in 1750 to the Imperial 
treasury of Vienna, as we learn from an old inventory. 
The inscription proves to be a forgery of a later period, 
and so does the date 1199. For the characters have 
nothing to do with the type of the XIIth century. They 
are the work of a writer of the XVth century, who was at 
pains to produce archaic characters. 

There is no doubt that the inscription has been made 
in order to link the object with the history of the dynasty 
of the Hapsburgs. The forger sold the horn to the 
Emperor Frederick III (1453-1493), who had a vivid 
interest in the history of his dynasty. During his reign 
the false inscription must have been carved on the horn. 

A further example is a short sword with a forged 
inscription, whose purport has a certain likeness to that 
of the inscription on the horn. Its hilt is of the “ Ear 
pommel” or “ Stradiot ” type.’ “‘ The usual name is 
derived from the disks fastened to the pommel that stand 
up like ears. Eared daggers were very popular, especially 
in Italy, in the first half of the XVth century.”’ Originally 
they belonged to the armament of the Levantine soldiers 
in the Venetian service, who were called Estradiots or 
Stradiots. This word became a name of the daggers 
themselves, which are typically oriental in shape. Ear 
pommel daggers of primitive type were used in Persia 
from the Vth to the VIIth centuries. The Viennese sword 
is distinguished by its unusual material and its bizarre 
shape. The hilt itself is of narwhal-horn, a material to 
which divers miraculous powers were ascribed. The 
wrist-guard is shaped like a dragon. The metal parts 
are gilt. The words 


“‘COLOMANUS EPS ” 


are carved on the one side of the blade; the words 
‘* REX HUNGARIAE ”’ 


are carved on the other in gilt characters. King Coloman 
of Hungary ruled from 1095 to 1114. He was famous 
for conquering the Croats. The inscription is proved 
by its Gothic character to be a forgery of the XVth 
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PSEUDO-ANTIQUE MARBLE BUST OF LIVY. 
forgery of XVIth century 


Italian 


century. The word “ Episcopus”’ is utterly pointless 
here. It may be a mistaken reminiscence of St. Coloman- 
nus, who was martyred in 1o12 near Vienna when on a 
pilgrimage to Palestine, but never was a bishop. The 
blade bears the mark of an Italian armourer. The sword 
is clearly an Italian work of the end of the XVth century. 
The forger of the inscription seems to have chosen a 
sword of “ exotic’ character in order to persuade the 
buyer that it originally belonged to a legendary Hungarian 
king of the Middle Ages. 

While people in northern Europe liked to attribute 
historical works of art to their own sovereigns of medieval 
times, Italian people preferred further to enhance the 
interest in modern art works by referring them to notables 
of classical antiquity. 

In the first half of the XIVth century, an epitaph of 
a Roman called T. Livius was found in a court of the 
convent of Sta. Giustina in Padua, and in 1413 at the 
same place a skeleton in a coffin of lead. Without the 
slightest scruples it was taken for granted that both 
belonged to the famous historian Titus Livius, who was 
a citizen of Padua. The Humanists even venerated them 
like relics of saints. In 1547 it was resolved to erect a 
tombstone to Livius in the Salone (Guildhall), with the 
old epitaph inscribed on it. It is preserved until this day. 
The famous Humanist Allessandro Bassiano, whom we 
have already got to know as the archzological adviser of 
the forger Cavino, contributed for this memorial a marble 
bust of Livy, which he pretended was authentic. The 
Viennese Museum possesses a replica of it. In the 
XVIIIth century it was in the collection of the Marchese 
Obizzi in the castle of Catajo (later on ‘‘Este-Collection’’). 
The most important difference between the Paduan bust 
and the Viennese one consists in the stubbly beard of the 


former. Both busts prove to be variations of a death 
mask. There is no doubt that the style of the bust is 
Renaissance. It looks like the so-called bust of Niccold 
da Uzzano, a work attributed to Donatello. The pro- 
totype of all the three busts must have been a single death 
mask, probably one of a Humanist of the XVth century. 

The demand for works of antiquity increased more 
quickly than the supply, excavations being as yet quite 
unmethodical. The artists were irresistibly tempted to 
declare their works in the classical style to be originals. 
It is well known that at the suggestion of Lorenzo di 
Medici, Michelangelo in his youth buried a marble 
Cupid, the work of his own hands, and subsequently 
caused it to be discovered by a middleman in order to 
sell it to the cardinal Raffael Riario di San Giorgio 
in Rome, a passionate collector of antique sculptures. 
The Cupid in question has not as yet been identified. 
But many other works pretending to be of antique origin 
but created by anonymous sculptors of the Renaissance 
are preserved. One of them is the small bronze statuette 
of a nude woman without arms, attributed to the Venetian 





PSEUDO-ANTIQUE BRONZE STATUETTE OF A GIRL 
WITHOUT ARMS. Italian forgery of XVIth century, 
attributed to Tullio Lombardi 
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PSEUDO-ANTIQUE MARBLE RELIEF, ‘“ LEAVE-TAKING.” Italian forgery of the 
second quarter of XVIth century 


Tullio Lombardi (about 1460-1532). The arms were of the XVIth century, probably of the artist family of the 
omitted in the mould before the figure was cast, as a Lombardi. The physiognomy of the man is the typical 
closer scrutiny proves. * one of a Renaissance hero and the coiffure of the lady is 

Whilst the Lombardi statuette belonged to the Ambras 
Collection, another very interesting Renaissance forgery, 
a marble relief representing a Greek youth taking leave 
of an old man, in the XVIIIth century, belonged to 
the above-mentioned Obizzi collection. This work, too, 
was made to look as if it had been buried in the earth. 
However, a youth in the background of the relief, and a 
second one at its left edge, who are bearing veils to no 
obvious purpose are copies of prototypes by Michel- 
angelo. The first of them is carved after the Christ in 
the Church of Sta. Maria sopra Minerva. As this Christ 
was made in the years 1519-1521, the relief was not made 
before the second quarter of the XVIth century. The 
style of the relief recalls the classicism of the Paduan 
school of the same period. 

Forgeries of antique statues became more and more 
numerous in the following centuries. A circular marble 
relief of antique character showing the portraits of a 
young man and a young lady may be reproduced as an 
XVIIIth century example of the forgery of a classical 
work. It was likewise in the Este Collection, before 
becoming the property of the Kunsthistorisches Museum. 
The prototype of this graceful work is not even an 
antique original, but some sculpture by a Venetian master 
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of Art” in the Burlington Fine Arts Club. London, 1924. No. 214. OF A COUPLE.” Italian forgery of XVIIIth century 
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reminiscent of the Renaissance fashion. Nevertheless 
the soft modelling manner of classicism comes through, 
especially in the expression of the lady. 

Since the great artists appeared in the Renaissance, 
for the first time since the Roman Empire, copies were 
passed off as originals and signatures were forged. A 
typical case of copying with intent to cheat the recipient 
is the copy (now in the Naples Museum) of Raffael’s 
portrait of the Pope Leo X, which Ottaviano do Medici 
had made about 1528 by Andrea del Sarto for the Duke 
Federigo II of Mantua. 

Of all the leading masters of the Renaissance, Albrecht 
Diirer’s name was most abused. The signature A\ 
became extremely popular, thanks to the international 
success of the prints of the master. The patrician family 
of the Imhofs at Niirnberg (descendants, by the way, of 
Diirer’s friend, Pirckheimer) possessed a big collection 
of forged Diirer paintings and Diirer drawings. They 
amassed an enormous fortune by selling these forgeries 
during the XVIth and the first half of the XVIIth 
centuries. Even reliefs and works of applied art were 
provided with the monogram of Diirer, to whom people 
attributed a fabulous versatility. For instance, there is 
an ‘“ Adoration of the Child,”’ carved in boxwood, which 





“ADORATION OF THE 

CHILD.” Relief carved in box- 

wood end of XVIth century, 

with forged signature of Diirer 

and forged date at the bottom 
left hand corner 








HUNTER’S CROSSBOW. Second half of XVIIIth 
century with forged signature of Diirer and forged date 





ENLARGEMENT OF FORGED SIGNATURE 
AND DATE 


bears the date of the year 1523. The forger used motifs 
of Diirer’s, but he was not able to use them convincingly. 
It is not difficult to recognize from the restless confusion 
of the forms that the work was created at the end of the 
XVIth century. It may have been made in a workshop 
somewhere on the Upper Rhine. 

There is a still stranger forgery after Diirer: a 
German hunter’s cross-bow of the second quarter of the 
XVIIth century with the forged monogram and the date 
of the year 1521. The signature and the date are on the 
plate of bone that covers the stock of the cross-bow. 
These plates are adorned with baroque ornaments and 
with the figure of a marksman in the costume of the 
Thirty Years’ War. On the other side the cross-bow bears 
the Austrian ‘‘ Bindenschild ”’ (a white fess on a red 
escutcheon) and the initials ‘“‘ C.V.’’, which have not as 
yet been interpreted. 

The forgery of signatures on pictures, being the most 
simple of all methods of forgery, increased steadily when 
art collecting in the modern sense developed. The 
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SEURAT 


BY ANTHONY NEWMARCH 


the last century achieved for art just what the 

revolution two hundred years earlier tried to 
accomplish in social life—the replacement of a rigid out- 
worn civilization by a new and vigorous one. The later 
movement started from the real but sterile achievements 
of Ingres and Delacroix, and was directed against the 
degraded taste of official Parisian circles. Now that it 
is all over, Cézanne, very much outside the Impressionist 
clique during his lifetime, is seen to stand out above all 
the others, and his work has been the dominating influence 
on the artistic taste of this century. 


France having reached the point when none of the 
established art schools was of any value to an original 
artist, there occurred a sudden crop of men working 
independently of tradition—in the narrowest sense of 
the word—who moved further and further from the 
authorized paths already firmly beaten out and hedged 
in for them. Thus Degas, who began as an orthodox 
disciple of Ingres, in the course of his natural develop- 
ment found himself in violent opposition to those who 
had at first praised his work. But the Impressionists 
made the most concerted attack of all on the idées fixes 
of the Parisian connoisseur, the closely knit strength of 
this movement acting as a nucleus about which all the 
new artists could form a body. Above all, the extra- 
ordinary fecundity of this era is stressed by a list of some 
of those isolated men who were never firmly attached to 
the Impressionist nucleus at all—Van Gogh, Gauguin, 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Seurat and Cézanne. 


The Impressionists revolted against the heavy 
theatrical set-pieces fathered by Delacroix and his 
followers, with their gigantic shadows hanging like dark 
coloured cloaks over the crowded classical or historical 
scene, and against the utter vacuity of Ingres’s purity of 
style. Fundamentally the Impressionist reaction was a 
return to an art which was both intimate with nature and 
unashamed of paint. Academic painting of the time was 
neither. Thus the Impressionists tended to abandon the 
studio, and were to be seen more and more in the boule- 
vards of Paris and on the banks of the Seine. Moved 
only by the world of light and colour they painted mists 
and waters, cloud and sky with a fine interpretation, akin 
to that of Constable at times. They painted trees and 
humans in the same spirit, both equally part of the 
luminous world. But the actual innovation introduced 
by the Impressionists was their use of colour. Hitherto 
in European painting beauty of colouring had nearly 
always been created by the use of plane colours, that is, 
the balancing of sheets of single colours modified by 
tone against one another. In spite of every new effort 
at photographic realism this fundamental had never 
altered, although the way to an alternative was hinted 
at by some painters, such as El Greco and Constable, and 
actually trod by Turner, who saw the colours of the 
spectrum in the sunlight. The alternative method is to 
apply colour in small particles, with a harmony in the 
diversity of the pure mingled colours. The Impression- 
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ists adopted a form of this nature, which they passed on 
to Cézanne, who, abandoning the planes of the palette 
knife, developed and refined the Impressionist colouring 
into the method he adopted. 


But among all the artists of this period, including 
Cézanne himself, there was none greater than Georges 
Seurat, who was in so many ways the exact complement 
of Cézanne. He died young, which partly accounts for 
his unduly meagre reputation, at the age of 30, extremely 
immature for an artist (Cézanne was still painting 
with the palette knife at this age, although in 1869 
he seems to have first found this method unsatis- 
factory), yet he left behind him a quantity of work of 
permanent merit, much of which has unfortunately 
perished. This, comprising his fine drawings, sketches 
in paint for larger work and his pictures, includes three 
or four major works which are momentous. La Baignard, 
the earliest of these, which hung so splendidly in the 
Tate Gallery (in days when the Tate Gallery was) is one 
of London’s greatest pictures. Incidental to the intrinsic 
value of the picture, it is a landmark of some importance 
in French painting. He had accomplished at the age of 
24 (reminiscent of the Italian Renaissance rather than the 
laborious XIXth century) the bathing scene on a grand 
scale, which Cézanne failed to bring off in a whole life- 
time, yet always declared to be the final consummation 
of the painter’s art. It does not contain a single nude 
figure. This picture of Parisians spending an idle Sunday 
afternoon presents no allegory and exhibits no advanced 
knowledge of human anatomy ; but it fulfils the supreme 
conditions—starting from the figures of the bathers it 
creates the grandeur, the monumentality, and the per- 
fection of form. The large canvas, containing a number 
of life-size figures gathered up with a roundness and play 
of light which is entirely satisfying, glows with a warm 
calm in which the figures, the piles of discarded clothes, 
the moulded trees, the sunny water and factory walls in 
the background are all united. A remarkable air of time- 
lessness and repose hangs over the whole design. Nothing 
so good as this, in its simplicity, quiet colours, but above 
all, the outstanding beauty of its form, had been painted 
since the heyday of Florence. Were it not for those 
“damned spots” it would be unbelievable that this 
picture had aroused fury and mirth even among such 
philistines as the Parisians of 1884, when it was first 
exhibited. 


The motives leading to the adoption of this pointillist 
style were identical with those which brought about the 
introduction of Impressionism, an element of scientific 
research, particularly into the nature of colour, prompted 
by a deep dissatisfaction with the esthetic ideas of the 
time. When Seurat first went to the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts as a student, he found that they could teach him 
nothing that was of any value so far as he was concerned. 
On the other hand, the school possessed a good library 
where he read books on esthetics and could study illus- 
trations. This reading and his methodical visits to the 
Louvre developed into a search for the common denomin- 





ator of all art, those qualities which he could find equally 
in Delacroix (whose work he much admired) and Fra 


Angelico. He soon expressed his conclusion in the form 
of a number of laws, laying down the first principle that 
art is harmony—the harmony being achieved through 
the similarity and contrast of lines and colours, the whole 
being diffused with light. In the comparison of esthetic 
opposites (lines at right angles, complementary colours, 
etc.) and the slight divergences of likenesses he sees the 
source of all artistic beauty. He states that there are three 
grades of emotion in painting—happiness, calmness and 
sadness—demonstrating how these are expressed in line, 
colour and light. Under the heading of technique he 
appends two further laws which comprise the dogma of 
pointillism. A luminous impression, he says, makes a 
lasting impression on the retina. He suggests that this 
optical phenomenon should be exploited as follows: in 
order to obtain maximum luminosity from the similarity 
and contrast of the pure colours, these colours should 
not be mixed, but applied in small lozenges separately. 
Then while the luminosity is still hanging upon the eyes 
the brain makes the synthesis, so that colour and design 
are seen most powerfully, most advantageously. 


Apart from the pointillist appendix, these laws are 
interesting in that they show that Seurat, quite inde- 
pendently, worked out what was essentially the modern 
theory of form, and understood thoroughly and deeply 
the zsthetic appeal in the way that usually only a great 
critic does, linking his emotions and his intellect. But 
there are some startling omissions in his laws, the slight 
stress he lays on proportion, specified as such, while he 
glosses over the complexity of shape ; but most remark- 
able of all, he never pauses, while building up a 
complicated structure of laws based on the straight line, to 
modify them in a way to distinguish between the straight 
line and the curve. For while in all other respects this 
remarkable intellectual activity, contrasting with the 
inarticulate self-absorption of Cézanne’s genius, may be 
taken as justification and analysis of Seurat’s work, he 
thus ignores the beauty arising out of curves and forms 
based on curves, which constitute so much of what is 
good in his pictures. 


His pretensions as to the importance of pointillism 
may be judged as follows by his work. When La Baignard 
could be seen in the Tate Gallery it was by far the most 
remarkable picture in a room full of beautiful examples 
of modern French art, but its colouring was surpassed 
by the Bonnard which hung next to it. La Baignard does 
not, however, represent the final development of point- 
illism, and the loss of the much-sought-after luminosity 
is due to the yellow pigment used throughout the scheme. 
The colouring is harmonious and sensitive, but not 
acute. Yet in La Cirque, which does exhibit the last 
development of Seurat’s pointillism, the colour is not 
only the weakest element in the picture, but is positively 
lacking in harmony; it needs no Bonnard to demon- 
strate its weakness. On the other hand, Seurat did not 
lack a sensitive colour sense, as some of his smaller 
pictures show, which seem to prove his assertion about 
pure colours and luminosity. Behind the spots the 
loveliness of the colours shines out with a harmony which 
seems to balance extremes of simplicity and subtlety. 
The fact is that for all his research into colour, Seurat 
was a great creator of form, not a great colourist ; although 
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in the latter field he never revealed his potentialities. 
Whether he had the capacity to develop in this respect 
as he grew so quickly in other directions must remain a 
matter for conjecture. 

The interesting corollary to this is that Cézanne, the 
master around whom all the new interest in form has 
centred, and rightly so, implicitly carried out Seurat’s 
revolution for him. He could not explain his work, but 
one of the predominant features of Cézanne’s develop- 
ment is that he started painting in massy bodies of colour, 
but broke them up, as time went on, into strokes of separa- 
ted pure colour. It may be of significance that Cézanne did 
not stop at that point. Not that Cézanne was ever any- 
thing like a pointillist—the tendencies of Cézanne and 
Seurat were quite opposed ; complementary is probably 
the best term. Cézanne’s finished style consists of delicate 
straight and narrow brush strokes ; he, in his solitude, 
inevitably tended towards tragic hues as he grew older. 
Seurat’s pictures were as broad as meadows, and showed 
a quite exceptional gift at portraying simple human 
emotions (happiness, melancholy, cheerfulness) in general 
terms, not on the faces of his sitters, but actually in his 
pictures, without descending to caricature or tricks of 
romantic symbolism. Cézanne’s pictures were an intri- 
cate balance of colour and planes and lines, the basic 
unit being the straight line. Seurat painted round forms 
with strongly marked smooth curved lines, the basic 
unit being the circular spot. While Cézanne manu- 
factured planes with lines, curves occur in Seurat’s 
pictures as the result of light falling on the edge of a 
curved surface. The forms which Seurat used were these 
curved lines on the backs and sides of his figures, the 
tones around moulded trees, and solid objects whose 
essential quality was ripeness. He was entirely lyrical, 
capable of sweet calmness (think of the number of times 
he painted the sea, and it was always calm) and musical, 
melancholy, capable, too, of expressing a rare joyousness, 
but above all, the quality which is common to all his 
pictures is the absolute balance, perfect equilibrium, 
which never abandoned him. 

Both during his lifetime and since his death, down to 
Wadsworth in England to-day, there has been a small 
following of disciples who have either swallowed the 
pointillist lozenge whole or adapted it to suit their own 
fancy ; they have not lacked competent artists, but they 
have failed to startle the artistic worlds of Europe and 
America into recognizing Seurat as a prophet. But no 
squabbling over artistic theories, which are, after all, of 
very little importance, can alter the fact that Seurat had 
no superior in all the studios of Paris or Provence. 


* 
“ 


The illustration in colour on the front cover, of “Téte 
de Jeune Fille’’ by Seurat, is now in the Dumbarton 
Oaks Collection. It was formerly in the possession of 
M. Knoedler & Co. 


INDEX AND TITLE PAGE TO — 
VOLUME XXXI 


The Index and Title Page to Volume XXXI are 
now on sale, price 1s. 3d. Binding cases for Volume 
XXXI are also on sale, price 7s. The total cost for 
binding Volume XXXI, including Case, Index and 
Title Page, is 14s. 
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EARLY CATALONIAN ART 


most important of the Spanish provinces, always 

followed account not only for its history, for the 
special character of its culture compared with that of 
Spain, but can be explained also by the essence of Cata- 
lonian art, which since the early Middle Ages developed 
independently from the art of Spain. As this country has 
its own language and its own literature, so also Catalonian 
art follows in its evolution its own essential laws till the 
Renaissance, as different from the Spanish art laws as 
Catalonian national character from the Spanish one. 

What are the reasons for this difference in character 
and culture between Catalonia and the other Spanish 
provinces ? Catalonia was in the early Middle Ages an 
independent country, the frontiers of which were situated 
behind the Pyrenees, so that some of the most important 
romanesque monuments of Catalonia, like Elna, San 
Miguel de Cuixa, Cornella de Conflent, Arles-sur-Tech, 
etc., are to-day on French territory. Only at the end of 
the XVth century, by the marriage of Ferdinand of 
Aragon and Isabella, did Catalonia lose its political inde- 
pendence. Just as important for the special evolution of 
Catalonian culture was the fact that Catalonia remained 
almost untouched by the invasion of the Arabs. Whilst 
the Moorish conquerors separated Spain from the 
general European development of the Middle Ages 
and influenced decisively the evolution of its art, they 
were driven back out of the greater part of Catalonia at 
the beginning of their invasion. And already in the 
IXth century Catalonia could develop its own Christian 
culture with the construction of a great number of 
monasteries at a time when in Spain Christian art 
was limited almost entirely to the small province of 
Asturias. 

This historical evolution during the Middle Ages, 
independent from Spain, but not least its special geo- 
graphical situation, which caused an intense spiritual 
exchange with France and Italy, gave Catalonian art its 
own character, as peculiar to it as that of Spanish or 
French art. 

Catalonia possesses the earliest examples of roman- 
esque sculpture: the lintel of San Gines de las Fontanas 
from 1020-21, the lintel of San Andrés de Sureda, 
sculptured one or two decades later, and the tympanum 
of Arles-sur-Tech from the time of the consecra- 
tion of the church in 1046. These three monuments, 
the style of which manifests partly Carolingian, partly 
Lombardian influences, prove the beginning of a well- 
developed tradition of sculpture in Catalonia at a time 
when stone sculpture cannot be found either in Spain 
or in France. 

From these early beginnings grows the most important 
and problematical monument of Catalonian sculpture : 
the facade of Santa Maria of Ripoll, called the “‘ triumphal 
arch of Christendom.” The direct models for the 
reliefs of this facade, which represent scenes from the 
Old Testament, are the miniatures of the Catalonian 
Bibles, painted during the first half of the XIth century 
in the scriptorium of the Monastery of Ripoll. The few 
scholars who occupied themselves with this monument 
generally believed the facade of Ripoll to be a work of the 
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second half of the XIIth century. But many circum- 
stances, impossible to cite in a short article, manifest 
that the work of the reliefs of Ripoll were begun at the 
eighth decade of the XIth century and finished during the 
first third of the XIIth century. This dating gives the 
reliefs of Ripoll, and with that Catalonia, an extraordinary 
importance in the question of the origin of romanesque 
sculpture, by the false dating of Ripoll not recognized 
until to-day. Ripoll is the first case of romanesque 
sculpture in which the artistic source, the miniatures of 
the Catalonian Bibles (Bible of Roda and Bible of Farfa), 
can be directly pointed out. Ripoll has doubtless 
exerted a strong influence on the sculpture of Southern 
France, on the work of Master Gilabertus in Toulouse 
as well as on the Master of the reliefs of the cloister of 
Moissac. 

On this important school of the XIth century follows a 
splendid development of Catalonian sculpture during the 
XIIth and XIIIth centuries. Catalonia produces in this 
epoch sculptors like the Master Catelli, sculptor of the 
capitals of the cloister of San Cugat de Valles and part 
of the capitals of the cloister of Gerona, or the Master 
of the capitals of the cloister of Tarragona, artists who 
of Spanish sculptors of this epoch can only be compared 
with the Master of San Vicente of Avila or with Master 
Mateo, the sculptor of the Portico de la Gloria in Santiago 
de Compostela. 

The work of the Catalonian sculptors of the XIIth and 
XIIIth centuries is especially concentrated on the 
capitals of the numerous cloisters, a great part of which 
existed already in the [Xth century and was recon- 
structed then. Cloisters of such beauty as San Cugat de 
Valles, Gerona, Tarragona, Estany, Elna, Ripoll or San 
Pablo de Campo in Barcelona have in this epoch no 
equal in Spain. 

Though the national character of the romanesque 
sculpture of the first half of the XIIth century had not 
yet been awakened, we observe certain characteristics in 
the Catalonian romanesque sculpture which distinguish 
it from the contemporary Spanish sculpture. There is, 
especially striking, the fact that Catalonia conserved the 
tradition of romanesque style longer than any other 
country. We find the romanesque style in Catalonia still 
at the time of the high Gothic. In several cloisters, 
the reconstruction of which began in the XIIth century 
and ended in the XIIIth or XIVth century, we 
find the rare case that the Gothic sculptors not only 
imitated the romanesque style, but also certain icono- 
graphical themes, ornamentation or representation of 
animals which in this epoch in other countries had dis- 
appeared long since. Another characteristic of Catalonian 
sculpture of the XIIth and XIIIth centuries is the striking 
influence of Roman art. Whilst in European sculpture 
a new understanding of classic forms can be observed 
only after the middle of the XIIth century, classic 
influence is noticeable in Catalonian sculpture already at 
the beginning of the XIIth century (Christ Pantecrator 
in the upper frieze of the facade of Ripoll). This influence 
of classic models is strong enough to determine the 
style of several schools of sculpture (Cuixa, San Cugat 
de Valles, Gerona, Serrabona, Tarragona). 








The most important contribution of Catalonia to 
medieval European art are the frescoes. We find 
in Catalonia from the XIth century an abundance 
of wonderful mural painting. In spite of a strong Byzan- 
tine and Italian influence, most of these frescoes were 
executed by native artists. Works like the frescoes of 
Pedret, Santa Maria de Tahull, Santa Maria de Mur are 
of a fineness in composition, a wonderful conserved 
transparency of colours, a monumentality of style, 
comparable only with the best of Italian painting. 

Only an extraordinarily developed artistic culture was 
able to produce such splendid works, a culture which 
doubtless during this period was superior to that of 
Spain. It is true that romanesque Spain in the province 
of sculpture produced great work along the pilgrim 
roads to Santiago de Compostela, monuments like that 
of Santo Domingo de Silos, the sculpture of Jaca and 
Leon, the Puerta de la Plasterias in Santiago de Com- 
postela, etc. But the great works, which surpassed the 
multitude of artistic average, remained isolated. Roman- 
esque Spain misses that concordant growth of culture 
and at the same time those intensive spiritual relations 
to European art of which grew the uniformity of the 
artistic culture of Catalonia. For whilst the Spanish 
South was lost for Christian art till the XIVth century 
and the North produced its greatest artistic renderings 
only after the middle of the XIIth century—Sanguesa, 
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Fig. I. EPIPHANY 
PERE SERRA 


Part of a Retablo painted 
about 1400 


Oviedo, Avila, Portico de la Gloria in Santiago de Com- 
postela—Catalonia possesses an artistic tradition from the 
early XIth century, which, uninterrupted till the beginning 
of the Renaissance, produced splendid works of art. 

Out of the schools of the frescoes and antependiums 
of the XIIth and XIIIth centuries was developed Gothic 
table painting of the XIVth century. The sources of 
Catalonian Gothic painting are, besides their own school of 
monumental romanesque painting, the artistic influences 
of France, which came to Catalonia probably with the 
illuminated manuscripts. These French influences are 
displaced after the middle of the XIVth century by 
Italian influences, especially that of the schools of Siena 
and Florence. 

Already in the second half of the XIVth century 
begins the classical period of Catalonian painting. Artists 
of the high perfection of Ferrer Bassa, the Master of 
Sant Marcus or the brothers Serra, give to this period of 
painting its high position. Ferrer Bassa, the painter 
of the wonderful mural painting of the monastery of 
Pedralbes near Barcelona, is inspired completely by 
Italian sources, especially by the school of Giotto. But 
already in the Retablos of the brothers Jaume and Pere 
Serra, who worked in Barcelona, we may distinguish the 
beginning of a national style of Catalonian painting, in spite 
of the strong influences of the school of Siena. In the 
great Retablo of Pere Serra from the Cathedral of 
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EARLY CATALONIAN ART 


Fig. Il. THE WAY 
TO THE CALVARY 


PaBLO VERGOS 


One of the most im- 
portant Catalonian 
works of the last 
quarter of the XVth 
century 


Manresa (Fig. I) we observe besides the Italian ambiente 
certain budding qualities which may be called Catalonian: 
the quiet and very lyrical atmosphere which pervades 
these tables, the pressing together of the figures into the 
anterior surface, the beginning of a predilection for the 
decorative, the painting of the garments with carpet-like 
designs. 

The XVth century signifies the period of the greatest 
productivity of painting. Those qualities, which in 
the works of the Serra were still covered by the know- 
ledge of Siena painting, come now clearly to light and 
give the Catalonian school its own stamp, which distin- 
guishes it completely from the Spanish schools of Aragon, 
Valencia or Castile. It is true that during the XVth 
century we find an intensive artistic activity developed 
in certain Spanish provinces too. Whilst Castile pro- 
duces only at the end of the XVth century artists of 
greater importance, we find in Aragon and especially in 
Valencia a series of good painters in this period. But the 
Spanish production of Gothic painting cannot be com- 
pared with that of Catalonia. The Aragonese painting 
stands during this epoch under the influence of the 
Catalonian school. The school of Valencia, besides the 
Catalonian school the most important of the XVth cen- 
tury in Spain, develops, it is true, a certain provincial 
style also under Catalonian influence. But it never 
obtains the high rank of painting in Catalonia. 
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Out of the abundance of Catalonian painters of the 
XVth century may only be cited the most important : 
Luis Borrassa, the master of the anecdotal and often 
humorous narrative ; the anonymous ‘Master of Saint 
George,” the chief work of whom, the Retablo of Saint 
George, distributed in the Louvre and the Art Institute 
of Chicago, belongs to the most beautiful XVth century 
European painting ever produced; Luis Dalmau, who 
brought the naturalism of the brothers van Eyck to 
Barcelona; Jaume Huguet, the most perfect repre- 
sentative of the Catalonian style ; and, finally, the family 
of the Vergos (Fig. II), in whose works begin the first 
definite reception of Italian Renaissance. 

This splendid evolution of Catalonian art continues till 
the beginning of the XV{Ith century. Only in this epoch, 
when Italian Renaissance conquers also Spain, and Gothic 
ends, does Catalonia lose that prominent part in art 
which it played during five centuries. 

During the Baroque, which in Madrid and Seville 
brings the climax of the whole Spanish painting, Cata- 
lonian sources of art exhaust. But the originality of 
Catalonia, which so strongly and so productively stands 
out in presence of Spain, remained till nowadays. It 
gained new vigours in our time, when young Catalonian 
art produced painters of the rank of a Picasso, Junyer, 
Humbert, or Creixams, who seem to announce the 
beginning of a new rising of Catalonian art. 








SMALL CENTRE TABLES 


interesting one, and should be to all with homes, 

as a nook can generally be found for such pieces 
if one out of the ordinary turns up. The different periods 
of furniture and the years they held sway in this country 
have been referred to so many times that to devote space 
for the purpose of going over the old ground is really 
unnecessary. To the uninitiated it is considered some- 
what extraordinary that the years of the make are so 
clearly defined, and one great regret must be felt by all 


r AHE subject this month, small centre tables, is an 





CREDENCE TABLE, yew-tree and oak, English, period 
Chas. I 
Belonging to S. W. Wolsey Ltd., 71-72 Buckingham Gate, S.W.1 


lovers of old furniture and admirers of the wonderful 
craftsmanship of the years 1600-1800 that more of the 
actual craftsmen are not known by name. Chippendale 
stands alone in the position he holds. There is not the 
slightest doubt that his workshops turned out vast quan- 
tities of furniture, and that, though in his latter years he 
seldom put his hand to a tool, he was the inspirator of the 
wonderful work that was turned out and continued to be 
even when he was resting. The Tudor or English 
Renaissance covers roughly a hundred years, but what 
maker do we know? Those perfect pieces which must 
have been designed by artists of outstanding artistic merit ; 
the Queen Anne, a short period, of some lovely pieces ; 
then Chippendale over a hundred years, and during a 
part of the period Adam and Sheraton. Fortunately the 
four brothers Adam and Thomas Sheraton left their 
indelible mark, though only of recent years has their work 
been clearly defined ; of course the Hepplewhite style is 
included in the same period. It is only natural that at 


the present time fine genuine antiques are procurable 
from well-known reputable dealers at considerably less 
than one would have had to pay two years ago. If one 
has a desire and has the wherewithal to buy, there is no 
harm in satisfying one’s wish. Dealers like to move their 
stock, and any purchase at the moment is a good invest- 
ment. 

The discerning eye of the knowledgeable collector will 
readily enable him to recognize that in the folding table 
shown by S. W. Wolsey, Ltd., a standard of excellence 
had been attained by craftsmen during the first half of 
the XVIIth century which, though often equalled during 
the next 150 years or so, was never surpassed in this par- 
ticular form of domestic furniture created to fulfil a 
demand then becoming popular. The desire for the host 
and his guest to get together over a cup of coffee or 
chocolate (the beverage may even have been stronger), 
away from the hum and buzz of the general conversation 
surrounding the dining-table, was a primary cause which 
induced the cabinet-maker to indulge his capacity for 
producing smaller articles of decorative furniture with 
definite utilitarian value. The framework of this occa- 
sional table is made of yew-tree, the tops and platform 
only being of oak of fine hard grain and silky texture, 
selected to combine happily, which it does with well- 





WILLIAM AND MARY TRIPOD TABLE in walnut, 
253 in. high 

Belonging to Frank Partridge and Sons, Ltd., 26 King Street, 
St. James's 
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SMALL CENTRE TABLE, in walnut inlaid with marquetry, 
2 ft. 9 in. wide 
Belonging to M. Harris and Sons, 44-52 New Oxford Street, 
W.C.1 


merited success. Opened, on its six turned supports, the 
hinged top is octagonal, with a diameter of three feet, and 
in this way may have been used for a games table, a 


drawer in the frieze containing the cards or dice. Ele- 
ments of refinement are found in the gouged egg and 
tongue carving of the arcades, the turned pendants with 
acorn finials, and the delicately scalloped support rails to 
the base. The term “ credence table ”’ applied generically 
to this class of folding table (there are at present eleven 
varieties in Wolsey’s galleries) is probably derived from 
the fact that easily portable tables sometimes in this form 
are found in use for certain ecclesiastical purposes. 
The tripod table belonging to Frank Partridge and 
Sons is an extremely rare William and Mary walnut, with 
inverted scroll feet covered with leaves, turned stem with 
central carved bulb, and a circular dish-shaped top, 
13 ins. in diameter, with a raised edge. We are fortunate 
in being able to illustrate another William and Mary 
table, but very different to the previous one. This, 


from M. Harris and Sons’ collection in New Oxford 
Street, is a very lovely specimen, the top being 
exceptionally fine, of walnut inlaid with marquetry, 
only 2 ft. 9 ins. wide. The mahogany gate-leg table 
shown by Owen Evan-Thomas is a perfect specimen 
with one flap; it has curved front stretchers, the legs 
ending in Club feet, of lovely colour. Mr. Leonard 
Partridge, like his brother, Mr. Frank, appears to find 
wonderful old pieces, and the coffee table he shows 
is one of a pair of fine Chippendale tripod tables, with 
original tops bordered by pierced gallery. These tables 
were made about 1740, and are finely carved with acanthus 
leaf decoration on the knees, legs and lower stem; the 
well-turned scroll toes are similarly carved, and the whole 
tables are without the slightest doubt untouched since 


MAHOGANY GATE-LEG TABLE with one flap, 
circa 1765 
Belonging to Owen Evan-Thomas, Ltd., 20 Dover Street, W.1 


they left the workshop, the colour only having matured 
with age. Twenty-five inches in height, the tops are 
15 ins. wide. The Isle of Man table is very different, 
but a collector’s piece, and very unusual. In the posses- 
sion of the Aloysia Galleries, Chichester, it is considered 
to be of the Chippendale period, but naturally cannot be 
guaranteed to have been made in his workshops. The 
garters on the knees and the boots on the feet speak for 
themselves, and we understand that the price is well 
within the capacity of the pockets of any collector. 
Another table of this wonderful period is a diminutive 
one, but none the worse for that, belonging to Bell, of 
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tripod has bold acanthus leaf carving and claw and ball 
feet. Leonard Knight, of Jermyn Street, permits us to 
illustrate a large mahogany Hepplewhite spindle silver 
table with fluted legs, the colour being exceptionally a 
pleasing and the whole in an untouched condition. 
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me lal SMALL CHIPPENDALE MAHOGANY TABLE, 


height, 32 in. 
One of a Pair of A gp nto gla COFFEE Belonging to Thomas Bell of Aberdeen and Glasgow 


Belonging to Leonard Partridge, 1c King Street, St. James’s 


Aberdeen and Glasgow. It has a circular top and beauti- 
fully carved stem and tripod ; the top has a raised saucer 
edge, and the stem is very richly carved and fluted. The 
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MAHOGANY ISLE OF MAN TABLE, period Chippen- LARGE HEPPLEWHITE SILVER TABLE in mahogany, a 
dale spindle grill 
Belonging to the Aloysia Galleries, Chichester Belonging to Leonard Knight, 75 Jermyn Street, St. James’s 
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SMALL CENTRE TABLES 


2 ft. 6 ins. wide when open. The Sheraton sofa table 
belonging to R. F. Lock, of Petty France, is - very 
finely figured on the top. The fine old Hepplewhite 
Serpentine Pembroke table which Rice and Christy, of 





MAHOGANY SHERATON INLAID PEMBROKE TABLE 
Belonging to Keeble, Ltd., 34 Grosvenor Street, W.1 





Three feet three inches wide, this is a typical piece 
to be always found at these galleries at No. 75. Keeble, 


Ltd., illustrate a nice mahogany Sheraton inlaid Pem- CHIPPENDALE TWO-FLAP TABLE with Stretcher 
broke table, 3 ft. long. Such tables are obtainable Supports 
at the moment at much below their real value, and Belonging to C. and D. O'Donoghue, 2 Victoria Parade, 
they improve with acquaintance. Wm. Bruford and Torquay 


Sons, of Exeter and Eastbourne, have sent us a typical 

piece from their well-known showrooms in Exeter. This Wigmore Street, permit us to illustrate, is of very lovely 

pollard elm Sheraton table is very sweet, and is only colour in faded mahogany, the top being crossbanded 
with tulip wood. The Chippendale two-flap table 








SHERATON SOFA TABLE, finely figured on the top 
SMALL SHERATON TABLE in pollard elm Belonging to R. F. Lock, of 88-91 Petty France, Westminster, 
Belonging to Messrs. Bruford and Sons, of Exeter and Eastbourne S.W.1 
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FINE OLD HEPPLEWHITE SERPENTINE 
PEMBROKE TABLE 
Belonging to Rice and Christy, 93 Wigmore Street, W.1 


belonging to C. and D. O’Donoghue, of Torquay, has 
stretcher supports, and is in its original condition. 

It is satisfactory to be able to find a really interesting 
piece of Regency furniture to include in this article. The 
games and writing table in satinwood, belonging to and to 
be seen at Blairman’s galleries in New Bond Street, is 
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REGENCY GAMES AND WRITING TABLE in satinwood 
Belonging to H. Blairman and Sons of London, Harrogate and 
Llandudno 
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dated about 1800. Classic in design, the legs painted to 
resemble bronze, the capitals gilded, it carries through a 
strong feeling of the Empire tradition which was prevalent 
in England at the time. This piece combines the advan- 
tages of a writing table together with those of a games 
table, and the centre is fitted with a sliding flap enclosing a 
well for backgammon and the reverse side of the flap with 
a chess board. Regency furniture does not find favour 
with many people, it is generally too bright, and of 
course is not always in keeping with one’s furniture, but 
this is worth viewing—the colours are so lovely and 
bright, but not garish, and this piece certainly strongly 
resembles one illustrated in M. Jourdain’s book on 
Regency furniture, Fig. 98. 





CHIPPENDALE TABLE with eight pierced handles, circa 1770 
Belonging to Blairman and Sons, London, Harrogate and Llandudno 


Also a Chippendale mahogany tripod with octagonal 
top enclosed by an undulating gallery pierced with eight 
handles embodied in the design, in order that the table 
may be moved with greater ease. The top is raised on 
a fluted pillar carved at the base with a cable motif sup- 
ported on tripod crisply carved with meandering pen- 
dants of natural foliage, and the feet are carved with 
cabochons. 

As so much migration is going on at the moment it 
would be well to remember that Blairman’s have fine 
galleries at Harrogate and Llandudno. 

R. G. Smith, of 61 High Street, Weston-super-Mare, 
appears to be very much in touch with well-known 
collectors of works of art in the West Country, proved 
by the pieces which he has illustrated in the last two 
issues of APOLLO. The table which we illustrate in two 
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MAHOGANY TRIPOD TABLE, finely carved stem and legs, with piecrust top. 2f 


t. 4in. diameter 


Belonging to R. G. Smith, 61 High Street, Weston-super-Mare 


views is no exception ; it really speaks for itself. There 
is something fine about it, in mahogany, tripod with fine 
carved stem and legs, terminating with ball and claw feet, 
with piecrust top 2 ft. 4 in. on revolving birdcage. The 
shape of the legs and the carving on the top are un- 
doubtedly unusual. 


HOW TO APPRECIATE ART 
(Continued from page 4) 


the same artist as shown in his work. In attempting such 
evaluations and relating them to one’s own taste one is 
led into a surprising number of highways and byways 
of life and not of art only. In this connexion one will 
often find that although it may be easy to distinguish 
between “‘ good ”’ art and “‘ bad ”’ art* (it is not as easy as 
some might think) it is much more difficult to decide 
which of two equally good works is to be preferred. 

Such tests would seem to be intellectual exercises ; 
nevertheless in the last analyses it will be found that 
they are based on “unreasonable” preferences which 
may even be in conflict with one’s “ better” judgment. 
Hence the sense of dissatisfaction one generally feels with 
all writers who profess to lay down the law on art ; it is 
due to the fact that all enjoyment in art is ultimately a 
matter of taste. 


ERRATUM 
In the article on “ Silver Salvers ’’ in the June issue 
we regret that the address under the two illustrations of 
pieces belonging to Mr. Reginald Davis was given as King 
Street in place of Queen Street Mayfair. 


? 


*See, on this point, 
Batsford, 1927. 


Margaret Bulley’s excellent “Art and Understand- 
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In concluding this short review of tables in the 
possession of dealers in this country, it might be well to 
say that the prices of those illustrated run from £20 to 
£200. Call: you will not be worried to buy if you have 
no desire to do so. Dealers are only too happy to show 
you their collections. 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


Mr. Raymond Coxon’s name, though not unfamiliar to me, 
had, I confess, left no particular associations in my mind; I 
cannot therefore say for certain whether the strong impression 
on me made by this one-man show is due to an advance on his 
part or to an earlier obtuseness on mine. However that may be, 
this show certainly impressed me. Mr. Coxon is clearly an 
artist who has something to say, and, what is equally important, 
conveys his message clearly. Of this I have proof positive. After 
a cursory survey of the show, with which one should always start 
so as to get a general “ feeling ” of the artist’s aims unbiased by 
any reference to the titles of individual pictures, I noted in my 
catalogue : ‘‘ romantic ; metaphysical ; ; apocalyptic ; great sense 
of ambient space ; Debussy.’’ These were the reactions gathered 
ambulando. They will be meaningless to the reader; but I think 
the artist would understand and agree. This, however, is my 
point. One of the pictures which I had taken at first glance for 
a lamb in a landscape caused me to write the word “ apocalyptic.” 
Reference to the catalogue showed that it is intended to represent 
“The Scapegoat.” The artist had used no sort of religious 
symbolism to convey his meaning. Again, I wrote the word 
‘“* Debussy ” because many of the water-colours had a sense of 
rain and wetness in the same way in which that is true of so much 
of Debussy ; but, and it is the point, I was afterwards told that 
the artist had taken to water-colours as a result of rainy weather. 
His technique in some of the landscapes such as “ Slopes of 
Snowdon,” ‘‘ Wales, The Sugar Loaf,” ‘“‘ Dawn,” ‘‘ Daybreak,” 
is almost Chinese in the misty wetness of its technique. ‘ Near 
Machynlleth ’’ conveys a cosmic event, a Goetterdaemmerung. 
And so in his oil paintings the landscape always expresses a mood, 
a something more than the material facts upon which they are 
based. I am glad to note therefore that one of the best of these— 
“Crackpot Hill, Swaledale ’’—has been acquired by a public 
gallery, Cardiff to wit. A good show this. 








THE DECLINE OF ETCHING 


BY STANLEY ROWLAND, M.A. 


RT and finance are incongruous yoke-fellows ; but even an 
A artist must live ; and he cannot be expected to pursue a 
difficult and arduous art, however interesting, if there is no 
market for his work. The present slump in etchings is largely 
due to the artificial boom in prices that occurred some twelve 
years ago, by which many speculators made money, and through 
which many collectors have since suffered such heavy deprecia- 
tion in the value of their collections that they have been obliged 
to suspend their purchases. For most collectors count on financing 
their further purchases by weeding out and selling items that have 
ceased to appeal to them ; they do not speculate for speculation’s 
sake ; but they naturally prefer to see their judgment confirmed 
by the increasing value of their selections, so that they can sell 
at a profit when they wish to secure more coveted prints. There 
is nothing to cavil at in the combined connoisseurship and specula- 
tion of the authentic collector. In fact, it is of the essence of the 
art of collecting ; and, when directed to the works of present-day 
artists, it is doing valuable service in encouraging genius; and, 
the more speculatively successful the collector, the more he will 
be able to satisfy his wants as his taste changes or broadens. A 
collector like Duveen has conferred untold benefit on artists, and 
his many schemes for enabling them to distribute and dispose 
of their works have set an example for other collectors to follow. 
For, without the encouragement of our big collectors, the artist 
has a very precarious clientele to draw on. 

There are two kinds of buyers, the collector and the general 
public; and there are two kinds of collectors, the connoisseur 
who values his prints intrinsically, and only speculates as a means 
to an end, and the speculator who is mainly interested in their 
market prices, and whose knowledge is based, not so much on 
his own taste and judgment, as on a study of “ form” as shown 
by the bidding in the auction room. So far as etchings are 
concerned, the interest of the general public is so small as to be 
negligible ; it is the collectors, both here and in America, who 
are the etchers’ main support. 

Speculation in etchings became very rampant during the 
boom of 1927, and, though the leading art firms deprecated such 
practice as against the best interests of art, they could do little 
to check it, and, indeed, were constrained, in self defence, to join 
in competition with those dealers who encouraged it. During 
this boom speculators bought and sold so rapidly and repeatedly 
that the auction rooms became, for all the world, like miniature 
stock exchanges. At Sotheby’s the number of print sales increased 
from the average half dozen a season to two a month, and the 
normal posse of phlegmatic dealers was surrounded by an omnium 
gatherum of semi-amateur speculators. The first-edition book 
craze was also at its height at the time, and the book dealers were 
adopting the ingenious plan of booming authors in succession. 
They had had their Galsworthy, Shaw, James Stephens, Trollope, 
and other favourites, and had just been accumulating stocks of 
Wells, who was to be the next, when the slump came. The 
prices fetched were absurdly exaggerated: even recent Shaws, 
of which the first edition mmpressions ran into thousands, changed 
hands at three or four times their published price. 

The art dealers were not so blatantly commercial, and main- 
tained their attitude of professional connoisseurship in evaluating 
the etchers whose work they published ; moreover—as Herodotus 
might say—etching editions are numbered and known. Where 
the dealers erred and ultimately killed their goose was in en- 
couraging over-production, and, what was worse, in prematurely 
advancing the published price of work by new and promising 
etchers. 

The traditional publishing price of etchings had for many 
years been three guineas. This price might vary somewhat with 
the size and quality of the etching ; and, naturally, well established 
etchers, with a long waiting list of clients, were justified in going 
beyond it But three guineas was the normal price for the rank 
and file of published etchings. The number of prints pulled from 
each plate varied from thirty or so with a man’s earlier work to 
ninety or even a hundred as he became better known. (Since 
the almost universal adoption of the practice of steel-facing the 
limitation and numbering of prints is rather in the nature of a 
fiction, as the deterioration, if any, is practically imperceptible. 


But the practice is justified commercially by the ratio of supply 
and demand; it is also artistically justified by the fact thar 
etchings are an eclectic taste, and the art could never be 
——— or benefited by a small-profit-quick-returns system 
of sale.) 

The boom in etchings encouraged dealers to follow to a 
certain extent the methods of the first-edition book ramp, and to 
boost in succession the etchers whose work they published. 
There was no need to boost a Cameron, McBey, Bone, or Zorn ; 
these four had long established their lead as the most highly prized 
and priced of modern etchers, though even with these, the present 
prices—except for a few outstanding plates—have shared pro- 
portionately in the general slump. But, when we come to the 
second-place group, comprising the work of men like Brockhurst, 
Rushbury, Heintzelman, Dodd, Lionel Lindsey, Blampied, 
Robert Austin, and Briscoe, we can realize the harm done to the 
artists’ prospects by these exaggerated auction prices. For, from 
being rated far too high they are now degraded to far below their 
undoubted merits, so that their prints pass through Sotheby’s in 
batches of three or four at a time for a pound or two where 
twelve years ago they were fetching up to £30 apiece. Brockhurst 
alone has survived the débdcle ; and, though such famous prints 
as ‘‘ The Dancer” or ‘‘ La Tress2”’ fall considerably short of 
the £60 they were fetching in 1927, his best work is still at a 
premium commensurate with its excellence. While this may be 
largely attributed to the individuality of his genius, and also 
partly to his commanding success as an Academy portrait painter, 
credit is due to himself and his publishers for not advancing the 
published price of his etchings till many years of work had 
established his reputation, and the length of his subscribers’ 
waiting list fully justified the advance. If a similar probation had 
been enforced on the many young etchers who budded during 
the boom, their future blossoming would not have been blighted 
by the disappointment of misguided speculative buyers. 

Well, Nemesis has come; and the etching market has ceased 
to interest the speculative collector. The slump has also seriously 
affected the amateur collector, whose modest collection of etchings, 
though primarily valued for their own sake, may also have been 
regarded by him as more or Jess of a security, which. he could 
count on as so much capital to be drawn on if need should arise. 
When he finds his collection reduced in value from so many 
pounds to less than as many shillings, he is not likely to feel 
encouraged to continue his art investments. The deplorable 
state of the modern etching market at the present time is shown 
by the fact that during the past season there has only been one 
sale of one day at Sotheby’s devoted entirely to such prints, and 
on only two occasions have etchings figured in their sales at all. 
For the sum of £4-odd it was possible to secure a collection of 
over seventy prints (some duplicates) of one of the best of our 
younger etchers, whose work has frequently been hung at the 
Royal Academy and has received much praise from the critics. 
Many of these were originally published at 5 guineas. When 
seventy prints of high quality can be purchased at less than the 
original price of one, it is surely an opportunity for art lovers of 
small means to lay the foundation of an interesting collection. 
If a growing number could be found to do so, the competition 
ensuing would cause an upward trend in the price of etchings ; 
and, if the publishers at the same time would, as some have 
already done, reduce the price of new etchings, buyers might 
once more be attracted, and one of the oldest and most fascinating 
of the arts be saved from imminent danger of decline. I only 
advocate this reduction as a temporary means, to tide over the 
present depression ; for the normal price of three guineas, after 
deducting the publisher’s share, is no more than a fair return 
for the genius and labour expended by the etcher, who from the 
total sale of an edition of sixty prints does not, as a rule, personally 
realize more than 60 guineas. He cannot safely produce more 
than six new prints a year, for fear of overreaching his market, 
so that, even if his editions sell right out, his income from etching 
alone would be a small one. Nor can he, like an author, issue 
further editions of his work if the first proves it popular; and, 
should its value subsequently mount in the market, he gets no 
direct benefit. 
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SOLACE IN FORGOTTEN ART anp ARTISTS 


that little-known one-time Pre-Raphaelite “‘Brother,’’ James 

Collinson, in our May number, must have made many of 
our readers wonder whether among the despised and rejected 
works that had delighted our grandfathers and great- -grandfathers, 
but that now lie perishing in attics and lumber-rooms, there 
might not be discovered pictures of similar charm. What this 
charm consists in is not quite easy to say because, measured by 
the standards of great masters, these pictures are trivial, un- 
important ; but still the charm remains. I think what fascinates 
us in them to- day is, apart from their rich, associative interest, 
a certain contradiction between the subject-matter and its execu- 
tion. Sucha picture, for example, as that called ‘The New Bonnet”’ 
(p. 131, May) looks to anyone unacquainted with its title 


Pear ite THOMAS BODKIN’S delightful article on 


like the representation of a great historical event ; perhaps a 
tragic queen preparing to flee from a revolution. It is painted 
with tremendous solemnity and painstaking finish. It is that 


“ finish which gave the public of the day not only satisfaction, 
but also a guarantee that the picture—hand painted, every inch 
of it—was worth the money. And there is really something in 
that point of view which seems to be spreading again. Such 
painters as Meredith Frampton in large scale, and Charles 
Spencelayh in small-scale paintings are being admired to-day 
for this minute and meticulous finish, and pari passu our apprecia- 
tion of Victorian art, with its concentration on subject-matter 
and technical quality, is growing after a period during which 
any display of technical excellence damned the work and its 
creator. 

It is curious, however, that some of these earnest and high- 
minded Pre-Raphaelites such as Collinson and Millais fizzled out 
in banalities such as the former’s ‘‘ Good for a Cold,’’ and the 
latter’s ‘‘ Bubbles’; and yet both these pictures are, in their 
way, good enough paintings. 

Attics and lumber-rooms, not to mention second-hand dealers’ 
shops, may also contain a quite different type of art that is equally 
interesting. I refer to paintings executed by the untrained hands 
of amateurs or the skilled hands of house-, sign- or carriage- 
painters. Not only have such pictures often, like the others, great 
associative interest, casting as they do light on social habits, and 
maybe even on historical events, but there is in them sometimes 
a forceful directness of expression which is enchanting. 
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I have lately seen a number of both kinds, and have found 
them in their different ways of appeal equally attractive. 

Their fascination is increased by their anonymity, or, when 
they happen to be signed, by one’s almost irrepressible desire 
to find out more about an unfamiliar name. 

Who, for example, was the author of the ‘ 
which is here reproduced? Was it by any chance this same 
Collinson? I believe not, though there are certain affinities. 
Without having investigated the exact date of the costume—not 
a difficult matter—we can place it at the end of the ’sixties, so 
that it falls in his time, but it is not well enough designed, and 
perhaps also, in spite of charming passages, not well enough 
painted. A little later in the Victorian era we find pictures that 
are executed with more dash and better quality in details, but 
that are yet not nearly so attractive. 

As an example of the other, the naive type of picture, I was 
recently shown a most delightful portrait of a ‘‘ Mr. Allen and 
his spouse.”’ He thin and rather doleful ; she fat, arms akimbo, 
and domineering, both standing in a deliciously painted land- 
scape. The landscape was really, as one might expect, better than 
the figures, but the faces seemed to be uncommonly good 
likenesses. One judged the picture by the costume to date about 
1870. For characterization this canvas was a sheer delight, 
though its author is likely to remain unknown. 

From the genuine art lover’s point of view this anonymity 
is an advantage ; it forces one to examine pictures more closely ; 
to weigh their merits and defects more carefully because one 
cannot look up the name in a reference book and thus acquire 
a pseudo-knowledge of “ what to think.”’ 

Now in case some of our readers might be tempted to examine 
their own possessions in the light of these lines we would 
venture to offer some advice. Because a picture is Victorian, or 
more ancient than that, it is not necessarily more interesting or 
more valuable than a recent one. In weighing the merits of any 
picture under examination in this respect one should see whether 
an interest of any kind leaps to the eye after a while, for it may 
not reveal itself at once. Neglected pictures are often dusty, 
dirty, and dull all over, but underneath it may still be in good 
condition, and the highly finished ones in which bitumen has 
not been used generally are. When the design, as distinct from 
the subject-matter is poor, one may still find the subject-matter 
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of interest. Portraits, unless they can be identified and are of 
more or less eminent persons, are usually negligible. On the 
other hand, the triviality of a subject is, as we have seen, no 
necessary sign of demerit, just as the most sublime theme is no 
proof of the excellence of its presentation. 

Generally speaking, pictures of events, whether historical, 
social, or sporting, are likely always to have some interest, and 
probably more than the illustrations of literary subjects, sacred 
or profane, in which the Victorians gloried. 

We think it likely that some of our readers who are debarred 
from active service of any kind may wish to forget the calamities 
of the present in the contemplation of such relics of a past which, 
because it is past, seems to us so infinitely serene. Should they 
further care to have any particularly interesting picture of the 
kinds here mentioned photographed we should be glad to receive 
a copy with a view to possible publication. Originals must, 
however, on no account be sent. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
The Editor, 
APOLLO Magazine, London. 
Dear Sir, 

As one of the critics of the article ‘‘ Jacobite Emblems ’’ by 
Mrs. Steevenson, and apparently vouched for by Mr. Bacon, I 
have read the latter’s apologia in your June number. 

The data put forward have little bearing on the root questionas to 
the age of the glasses shown in Figs. land II. These are not early 
but later, and no amount of argument can make them early ones. 

Much more remains to be said about what I may call the 
** Jacobite theory ” and in due course it will be said. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


34, High Street, E. B. Haynes. 


ANCIENT FORGERIES OF WORKS 
OF ART 


(Continued from page 10) 


period of Romanticism provoked forgery by its enthusi- 
astic but uncritical predilection for the Middle Ages. 
Phenomena in the history of English literature, like the 
Ossian ballads or Chatterton’s pseudo-medieval poetries, 
have their counterparts in the history of the plastic arts 
in Germany from about 1800 in the imitators and forgers 
of the “ primitives.” 

The forgeries of the Romanticists are the last that 
we feel to be as “ historic ” and almost naive. With the 
beginning of the XIXth century the new type of the 
“ scientific ” forger appeared. At the same time forgery, 
which had hitherto been a task of artistic insight, became 
a branch of industry. 


The illustrated objects all belong to the Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Vienna. 


' Julius von Schlosser, Die Kunst-und Wunderkammern der Spat renaissance, 
Leipzig 1908, pass. Louis Courajod, “ L’imitation et la contrefacon des objets 
d'art antiques au XV® et au XVIe siécles,”” Gazette des Beaux Arts, Paris, 1886, 
p. 188-201, p. 312-338, pass. George Cameron Stone, “A Glossary of the 
Construction, Decoration, and Use of Arms and Armor.”’ Portland, Maine, 1934, 
p. 214. Sir Guy Francis Laking, ‘“* A Record of European Armour and Arms 
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SALE NOTES 


OTWITHSTANDING the world crisis, it is satisfactory to 
IN sitecios to know that on the whole prices obtained at the 
a sales that have been held during the last few weeks have been 
quite satisfactory, particularly in those cases where fine collections 
have been dispersed. There are no sales notified that are taking 
place after July 14, our day of publication, except some pictures 
from Lord Derby’s collection, which are being sold at CHRISTIES 
on July 26. We were unable to find space last month for the very 
fine sale of jewellery at CHRISTIES on May 29, and which we 
now give. As we have mentioned more than once of late there is 
undoubtedly a good demand for jewellery ; of course, it must be 
above suspicion : it is the easiest way of carrying a certain amount 
of wealth, and in times of severe crisis is more negotiable than 
securities or bank notes. This sale reached a total of £23,994, and 
we consider deserves more space than we usually give to jewel sales. 
Where not mentioned otherwise they are all prominent diamonds. 
A single-stone ring with platinum hoop, £300; another similar, 
£180 ; ring mounted with an oval emerald, etc., £360; a wristlet 
watch mounted with baguette diamonds, £215; a pair ear pen- 
dants, antique design, £320; a brooch formed as a butterfly, 
°480 ; a scroll brooch, with raised cluster surrounding a single 
tone, from the collection of the Empress Eugénie, £205 ; and a 
pair ear pendants from the same collection, £370; an important 
collet necklace of thirty-nine graduated stones, £1,650; a large 
rose-cut diamond mounted as a ring, £225 ; a shell-shaped corsage 
brooch with five chains, £400; a large octagonal sapphire, 
mounted as a ring, £320; an emerald and diamond flexible 
bracelet, £550; a double-clip brooch of fan design, £410; a 
sautoir with ruby bead connections, £540; another, but much 
more elaborate, £590; another, but including four diamond oval 
plaques, £1,280; bracelet with diamond baguettes and cabochon 
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YING CH’ING VASE, Sunc Dynasty. From 
the Eumorfopoulos Collection 
Sold at Sotheby’s in May to John Sparks, 
Mount Street, W.1 


rubies, £800; a fine pearl necklace, of seventy graduated pearls, 
1,300; a brooch, bar, seven stones, £430; most lovely ear- 
rings with twin-stone chains, £2,500; a magnificent single-stone 
ring, circular form sapphire mounted shoulders, £4,000; and 
finally, a ring with single diamond baguettes on the shoulders 
with a specimen pink stone of oblong form, £1,180. 
We are taking a rather unusual line now in devoting the 
remainder of the space this month to a review of the sale of the 
Eumorfopoulos Collection of Chinese Ceramics, etc., on the four 


days May 28 to 31, at SOTHEBYy’s. We are doing this as the sale 
was very striking in more ways than one: it was known, of course, 
that it was an exceptional collection, but, considering many of 
the best pieces had already gone, the prices ‘obtained were remark- 
able and proved the interest taken in Chinese porcelain ceramics 
and in fact everything connected with that ancient kingdom which 
continues to try to stand up to the invasion of the Japanese. 
A small bottle with globular body covered with an amber-coloured 
glaze, 3} in., T’ang Dynasty, and a water pot, Sung Dynasty, 
£20; blue jar of the first-named dynasty, £27; an elaborately 
dressed figure of a lady with a small bag in her right hand, 
T’ang, £58; very fine model of a prancing horse, T’ang, 16} 
in., £90 ; water pot of lotus-bud form with celadon type of 
glaze, 4? in., Xth century, £27; large Yueh Yao funerary wine 
jar, in the form of a tower, 224 in., circa IIIrd century a.p., £53 ; 
Chien Yao bowl, conical form, 5 in., Sung, £27; Lung Ch’uan 
“Tobi Seiji’ dish of small flat shape, the celadon glaze evenly 





CHUN YAO SHAPED DISH, Sunc Dynasty. 
Eumorfopoulos Collection 
Sold at Sotheby's in May to John Sparks, Mount Street, W.1 


From the 


splashed with patches of ferruginous brown on small circular foot, 
Sung, a most unusual and interesting piece, £260; Northern 
celadon bowl, with olive-green glaze, Sung, £38 ; Corean celadon 
vase, of Kuan type, showing earth staining on the lower part, 
circa XIIIth century, £32 ; Ko ware incense vase (hsiang lu) with 
globular body, the shoulders with two fish handles, Sung, £500 ; 
Ko Yao pear-shaped bottle, black stoneware body, 6 in., Sung, 
£410; Ting Yao bowl with wide mouth and small base, metal 
mounted rim with a pair of mandarin ducks, 9} in., Sung, £64 ; 
Pai Ting shallow bowl of conical form, the mouth rim unglazed, 
63 in., Sung, £100; Ting Yao bowl, with wide mouth, straight 
sides, 7} in., Sung-Yuan Dynasty, £48 ; Pai Ting bowl of deep 
shape, ducks again, emblems of conjugal bliss, 9} in., £260; tall 
Ting Yao ewer with eight vertical lobes, bold loop handle, II in., 
Sung-Yuan, £82; important Ju Yao bottle with globular body 
and tall slender neck spreading at the lip on a low conical foot, pale 
lavender glaze, 9} in., Sung, a lovely piece, £900; nicely potted 
Ying Ch’ing bowl of conical form, greenish-blue glaze, 5} in., 
Sung, £130; Kuan Yao small jar of corn measure (cho-tou), 
hard grey body, 3} in., perhaps Sung, £85; a very beautiful 
“Ying Ch’ing” vase with ovoid body and short narrow neck sur- 
mounted by a cap cover, almost the whole body carved with 
designs of boys playing among lotus scrolls in low relief, 16} in., 
Sung; we illustrate this lovely piece, which was purchased by 
John Sparks for £130; decorative Tz’u Chou vase (mei p’ing) 
with ovoid body and small neck, 12} in., perhaps Ming, £195 ; 
enamelled saucer dish, small size, buff stoneware, 6} in., Sung, 
£68 ; Tz’u Chou wine jar with ovoid body, 12} in., XVth century, 
£40; Chun Yao Bulb bowl or flower pot stand (p’en t’o), circular, 
7| in. diam., Sung, £48 ; important Chun Yao bowl or flower pot 
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stand (p’en t’o), 8} in. wide, £160; decorated Chun Yao dish 
(p’an), with low rounded and flat everted rim, grey porcellaneous 
ware, 7} in. diam., Sung, £345; Chun bulb bowl or flower pot 
stand, 9} in. wide, Sung, £115 ; two more somewhat similar, £58 
and £26. The two following we consider of more than sufficient 
interest to illustrate ; the first, Yao dish, No. 178, was purchased 
by John Sparks, of Mount Street, Chun (mei hua p’an), the sides 
slanting and formed in five lobed foliations, grey porcellaneous 
ware, the underside with five spur marks, 10 in., Sung, £520; 





CHUN YAO FLOWER POT. From the Eumorfopoulos 
Collection 
Sold at Sotheby's in May to Frank Partridge & Sons, Ltd., 
King Street, St. James's 


and the other, No. 179, an important Chun Yao large flower pot 
(lien pan hua p’en) of deep bowl shape, unusually large earth- 
worm marks, the underside of the base glazed brown, with traces 
of a palace mark which has been chipped away, 7 in. high, Sung, 
£310, the purchaser being Frank Partridge and Sons. Chun deep 
bowl with wide mouth, 8} in., Sung, wood stand, £55 ; superbly 
coloured Chun flower pot with globular body and low spreading 
base, pierced with five holes for drainage and inside with the 
numeral Ch’i, 4} in. high, Sung, £80; Chun Yao deep bowl, of 
spherical form with rounded sides on a small circular foot, the 
interior and exterior covered with a thick bubbly lavender glaze 
profusely splashed with plum purple patches, Sung, £280; small 
Chun octagonal cup with dragon handles, the two long sides flat, 
34 in., Sung, £52; rare Chun type saucer dish (tieh), with 
rounded sides and slightly everted lip, greyish porcelain burnt 
brown on the base, which is unglazed, probably an imitation of 
Chun ware made at Ching-te-chien in the Ming Dynasty, 6} in., 
£130; Chun Yao bulb bowl or flower pot stand (p’en t’o), the 
shallow bowl of six foil shape on three scroll feet, 8} in., Sung, 
£240; another somewhat the same with rounded sides, 33 in., 
Sung, £88; a particularly rare and fine Chun Yao bulb bowl or 
flower pot stand, the glaze on the outside a rich deep purple 
flecked with lavender-grey with a palace mark, 7} in. wide, Sung, 
£500; remarkable and brilliantly decorated Chun Yao deep bowl 
with rounded sides and slightly contracted mouth supported on 
a small circular foot, wonderful colouring, 7} in. diam., Sung, 
£460; another bowl or stand, g} in. wide, £130; another very 
fine, 74 in. wide, £410; and another 8 in. wide, £150; Ch’eng 
Hua blue and white palace bowl with rounded sides and wide 
mouth with six character mark of Ch’eng Hua within a rectangle, 
Ming, 6 in., £52 ; Leys jar (cha-tou) of corn measure shape, 5} in. 
wide, unmarked, Ming, £44; interesting inscribed lichee per- 
fume cup modelled in the form of a whole and half lichee on a 
stem which forms the spout, decorated with two columns of 
characters, 5 in., XVth century, Ming, £95; chrysanthemum 
vase with baluster body, tall slender neck and trumpet mouth on a 
slightly spreading base coloured peacock-blue and aubergine, 
19} in., XVIth century, Ming. This piece is illustrated and 
fetched £150, purchased by Frank Partridge & Sons, Ltd. ; 
two baluster vases (mei p’ing), unusually fine decoration, one 


11? in. and the other 12 in., Ming, 1500, £90 and {£200 
respectively ; glazed wine jar with ovoid body and short neck, 
10} in., period Cheng Te, Ming, £35; barrel-shaped garden 
seat (liang tun) with two horned grotesque masks in relief as 
handles, 14} in., Ming, £38; yellow-glazed beaker of bronze 
form with bulb in the middle and flaring mouth, six character 
mark of Wan Li and period Ming, £88 ; double flower pot in the 
form of two fluted bowls joined together, 15} in. wide, Ming, £32 ; 
turquoise wine jar with ovoid body and short neck and solid inner 
porcelain lining, the base with false gadroons, 13} in., Ming, 
XVth century, £60; turquoise baluster-shaped vase (mei p’ing), 
the body with open-work designs of a sage and attendant by a 
pine tree, Ming, £50; attractive small bowl with rounded sides 
and slightly convex base covered with a rich red glaze and decor- 
ated with medallions, period of Chia Ching, Ming, 4? in., £240 ; 
yellow glazed bowl decorated on the biscuit with designs outlined 
in black and coloured in aubergine and two shades of green and 
white, 7 in., Ming, £35 ; choice shallow wine cup of bowl shape 
with convex base and metal mounted rim superbly decorated, six 
character mark and period of Chia Ching, Ming, £200; miniature 
waterpot (Shui chung ch’eng) in the form of a wooden pail with 
upright handles and cross bar mark with a rectangular label, 
Hsuan Te nien chih, Ming, 3} in., £210; red and green ritual 
monk’s cap jug (seng mao-hu), with depressed globular body, 
straight neck, wide mouth, 7 in., XVIth century, Ming, £210; 
rare sacrificial shallow cup (wu-kung-pei), decorated in under- 
glaze blue, red, green and yellow enamel colours, 2} in. diam., six 
character mark of Ch’ eng Hua within a rectangle and period 
Ming, £230; grape vine small wine cup painted in underglaze 
five colours with grapes and melons, 3 in., Ming, £125; rather 
remarkable Hsuan Te bowl of deep shape and rounded body and 
everted lip, 8} in., Ming, 
£68; the well-known 
white Yung Lo bowl 
(ya-shou-pei), with wide 
mouth and nicks on the 
rim suggesting foliation, 
egg porcelain, 
Ming, 83 in., £345 ; in- 
scribed ritual Seng- 
Mao-Hu (monk’s cap 
jug), probably used in 
ritual with the ya-shou- 
pei and other white 
wares, 8 in., Ming, £120; 
white Hsuan Te stem 
cup (pa pei), with wide 
flared bowl, rounded 
sides, 4 in., Ming, 
£180; another stem 
cup, red fish with bowl 
shaped body, the mark 
which was in the rim 
having been ground off, 
4} in., XVIIth-XVIIIth 
century, £52 ; Hsuan 
Te saucer dish with bril- 
liant underglaze copper- 
red (hsien hung), 6 in., 
Ming, £68; Lang Yao 
vase with oblate oval 
body, cylindrical neck, 
flared lip, 17? in., K’ang 
Hsi, £70; famille noire 
picture scroll stand of 
oblong shape, the top CHRYSANTHEMUM VASE. M:nc 
divided into three com- Dynasty. From the Eumorfoposulos 
partments, 8} in., Kang Collection 

Hsi, £23 ; saucer dish Sold at Sotheby's in May to Frank 
painted 1 in Chinese taste, Partridge & Sons, Ltd., King Street 
six character mark of St. James’s 

Ch’eng Hua, 8 in., K’ang 

Hsi, £120 ; elegant figure in biscuit of Kuan Yin, the material finely 
modelled, 12 in., XVIIth century, £38; famille noire vase with 
slender oviform ‘body and narrow trumpet neck and spreading 
mouth with two yellow ring handles in relief, lovely decoration, 
13} in., K’ang Hsi, £300; attractive pickaback group of a boy 
carrying a smaller child with yellow-flowered tunic, 8} in., K’ang 
Hsi, £150; wonderful green bottle with pear- shaped body, 
spreading lip and foot, a raised ring round the shoulders, 7? in., 
K’ang Hsi, £250. 
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ANTIQUE OBJECTS OF ART 





BY APPOINTMENT 
THE LATE KING GEORGE Vv 


C. J. PRATT 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


Fireplace Furnishers 


| ANTIQUE FURNITURE, MANTELPIECES, GRATES, 
FENDERS, FIRE-IRONS AND GENERAL FITTINGS 








SILVER SALVER WITH CHIPPENDALE BORDER 
Maker Joseph Sanders, London, 1735. Nineinchesin diameter. Weight |4oz. 








This Salver appeared in the article on Salvers in last month’s 
Apollo but, in error, the size was given as six inches 


Old carved statuary marble mantelpiece J e RQ * Cc re ] oO K Ss Ce | ~ 


(Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association and the Fine Art Trade Guild) 
- Brom ton Road, Lenton, S. Ww. 3 
peat sg sgt at KENDAL, near WINDERMERE 
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lc. & D. O°’ DONOGHUE 


Dealers in Antiques and Works of Art. aad f- | © ( K 
LARGE DISH, TRANSFER PRINTED IN DEEP BLUE BY ROGERS e e 
“NAVAL FIGHT BETWEEN CHESAPEAKE AND SHANNON’ 


| 12 VICTORIA PARADE, TORQUAY tei. 3567 Genuine 


, - Old English Furniture 
CECIL A. HALLI DAY Several Serpentine Sideboards in Stock 


























AGM 





Old English Furniture, &c. TRADE AND OVERSEAS VISITORS WELCOMED 
86 & 87 HIGH STREET, OXFORD QO 
IL pcp 88, 89, 90, 91, Petty France, Westminster, s.w. 











Telephone: WHITEHALL 7521 











C. H. FOX & SON Siaec3 | 
Antique Furniture and Works of Art 


(1 w'tn stir stacet, sricnron | | Visit Che Old Youse, 
| 














VALUATIONS FOR PROBATE Telephone : BRIGHTON 3231 HIGH STREET, SEAFORD 


| 

} 

| 

| ——— AND SEE ONE OF THE LARGEST COLLECTIONS OF 
ANTIQUES ON THE SOUTH COAST 


One Visit is not enough—you will come again. ‘Phone : SEAFORD 209) 


























EXHIBITIONS OF SCULPTURE & PAINTING 


ARCHER GALLERY 





The Contents for this number 


$303 WESTBOURNE GROVE —- 
near Kensington Park Road Park S761 appears on eaitoria page a4 











GODDEN GETS GOODS 


t OPEN EVERY FRIDAY AT 7 PADDINGTON ST., BAKER ST., W.| 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 6 H.M. QUEEN MARY 


FRANK PARTRIDGE & SONS LTL 


FINEST JFORKS OF ART 














A richly carved Chippendale Side Table with marble top, the frieze carved 


with Chinese trellis design with a perforated carved scrolled centre ; the 
carving on the shoulders of the legs is unusually fine, typical of the work 


david of that master craftsman Thomas Chippendale 
26, KING STREE' Size + ft. 9ins. long by 2 ft. Sins. by 2 ft. 8ins. high 6 + WES F If 


ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 SIXTH STRES 


OUR “ ANTIQUAX ”—THE FINEST FURNITURE POLISH OBTAINABLE 70 


Printed in Great Britain for the Proprietors and Publishers Apotto Macazine, Limirep. 16 Whittington Court, N.2 
by_FisHer_Knicut & Co., Ltp., Gainsborough Press, St. Albans. _ ; 
Entered as Second Class Matter, May 26th, 1928, at the Post Office at New York N.Y. 
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